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bi welcome our correspondent “Monigomery” to 
wr columnsy and hope he will continue his essays. The 

is of agriculture always shine brightest when they 
from the minds of practical men, and we trust 
pont éxample he has set willbe followed by other 
Pere! only in Maryland bat in all the sister states. 


aoabits 
i soe” Lessie’s Orcanic Chidiissrar, &e. 


yet of Agriculture and Physi- 
- es Chemie oe with an acbapete 
by Prof. Webster, of Harvard University.”) 

We have teceived a copy of the above work from the 
Metal: Cushing & Brothers; of thie city, and without 
intending to review it, may spéak of its merits, as being 
the most valuable book ever written upon the interesting 
‘gubjecis of which it treats. Asan aid to the farmer and 
planter, it has no compeer,. and so indispensable do we 
eonsider it to the success of the-agrictltor, that we would 
advise every one to procure a copy without further de- 
way. “pom the subject of Ph ysialagy, the use and appli- 
cation of manures, its reasonings are so obviously correct, 
and deductions so simple and convincing, that the reader 
wonders, in perusing them, why they had not previously 
presented themselves to his mind. Without affecting to 
be 86, Professor Leibig is at once learned and philoso- 
phical, and opens the whole mystery of vegetable growth, 
and its dependance upon certain combinations of earth and 
mineral salts, with a force and beauty no less interesting 
than instructive. Upon the subject of the benefits of /ime, 
he is peculiarly happy; and it is but doing him simple 
justice to say, that his theory of the operation of gypsum, 
is the only one we have ever seen, which appeared to us 








.t0 be based upon the true principles of affinity and as- 


similation, and to account for the wonderful effects pro- 
duced by that mineral, applied as it is, in such minute 
quantities. 

From the character of Prof. Websler’s introduction and 
notes, we consider the American edition infinitely more 


Valuable than the English, and that the book, through his 
‘learning, and well directed labor, has been very happily 


adapted to the wants of the husbandmen of our country. 
When we took pen in hand, it was not our intention to 
have written but a few lines, but we cannot conclude}. 
without conjuring every agriculturist, who. wishes to be 
enlightened upon matters intimately connected with his 


talling—who:desites to drink in wisdom from a limpid 


fount—to buy the book. 
“We will from time to lime make liberal draughts up- 


on'this work for the benefit of those pho may uot have | - 
‘it Wilin their reach. 


. 





BALTIMORE, MD. PEREBRUARY 9, L842. 


or heank 
To the Editor of the American #'armer. 
Sir—Will you or some ef,your readers, be pleased to 
state, in what mode | can redace Bones to a powder, so 
as to use them as a top dressing? ‘Phe objection to 
grinding, is the expense of the mill ; to burning, the de- 





struction, | suppose, of their enriching quality}; and to 


breaking with hammers, the timeand labor. Is there no 
chemical process (unexpensive) by whieh they can be 
decomposed ? Would the-effeet be produeed by burying 
them in ashes from the soaprhouse, os in ime, and with- 
in what time ? a R. 
We publish the above fram a gentleman in George- 
town, D. C. with a view of eliciting the information 
sought for by our correspondent, from some one who 
may be able to give it. Weare not acquainted with any 
chemical process by which bones can be reduced to pow- 
der, or decomposed. But we apprehend that the exrpen- 
siveness of breaking them with hammers, would not be 
so great as aur correspondem apprehends, and we are now 
making a gathering of them, which we intend reducing 
by this means, should we not in the meantime discover a 
more economical mode ; the purchase of a mill for the 
sole use of a private individual, would be found too ex- 
pensive. Ina recent visit to Mr. Trego’s establishment, 
south side of the Basin, we noticed some machinery at- 
tached to his plaster mill, for crushing bones, but they 
were afterwards required to be run through another mill 
to reduce them still finer—We should suppose Mr. Trego: 
could-do a profitable PAH in this line, and render-an 
efficient service to. agric itis not necessaty, how- 
ever, we conceive, that t shouldbe reduced. to 
powder, to render them effectively meliorating : on the 


contrary, when broken into pieces of an inch, their effet, | “OP 


though not so immediate, would be more lasting. Bat 
whether pulverized to powder, or broken into small pie- 
ces, their efficacy would be greatly promoted, by being}. 
mixed with lime, or ashes, before being used, and permit- 
ted to. remain in. bulk for two or three weeks, .With eith- 
er of these bodies, they would form a:soponaceous com- 
pound of great value. 

Burning the bones would, as our correspondent sup- 
poses, Geprive them of much of their power of usefulness, 
as it would abstract from them all the oily principles they 
possess, and leave the phosphates of lime and magnesia 
as the residuum. 





§FWe particularly invite the attention of our readers 
to the third essay “On the importance of Lime to. Soils,” 
by Darius Lapham, Civil Engineer. Those who may 
have read the two preceding ones, will need no stimulant 
from us to induce them to read the present; at all events 
we are certain they will thank us for translating it to otir 
columns at the earliest possible period. Mr. Laptiam has, | 
in the course of his essays, treated this subject with a 
master hand, and infused into them, in a familiar way, 
such lessons of sound practical wisdom as cannot. fail to 
be of immense benefit to. those. for whose service they 
are intended. 


§FMassachusetts Agricultural Conversalions—We 










‘held by the members. of the Seomahuians Lopislainew 
and other friends of the cause. The subject discussed is 
the “Cultivation of the etna Be a dr wondte m 
tain many interesting facts. In the culture’ of “this 

the eastern, farmers have always been more suce 

than those of any other section of our. country, but we 
think afier all, the great mystery of their success,consists 
in attention. With them it is an important crop, and ber 
ing 80, they use the proper means to ensure a Fone 
yield. 


Premium Crops—We publish i in another sitll from 
the report of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, the 
statements of the applicants for premium crops, believing 
that facts of the kind have a good effect. In one instance 
it will be seen that a premium was awarded far a crop of 
upwards of 105 bushels of corn to the acre; and that in 
another for above 40 bushels of rye to ihe. acre, The 
corn crop, though not the largest on record, is still. a 
large one. The rye crop, consitering the fatality. which, 
for years, has avvonided i its cultivation, is an extraordinary 
one. 


A singularly fruilful Soil—The Encyclopedia’ Britain 
nica describes a soil neat Sandside, in the county of Caith- 
ness, of most singular fertility. The writer says adel 

“There isa pretty extensive on the sea-cvuast, 
dowed with a mast singular degree of fentlity. dn tna 
seasons it producesa most luxuriant herbage, 
hever got any manvre sinee the creation, and has 
from time immemoriat subjected to ihe following course of 


Ac Bear ae ncn glaughing (roman smelly abo 


en Pah 


2. Bear, after once. ploughing, a better arp than the 
first. 


3. Bear, after once ughing)#-crop. tothe-first.. 

4, 5 and 6. Natural grassy.as-close: rich as could 
be imagined, might be cut if the possessor so inclined, 
and would yield an extraordinary crop of hay each my 
after this the same course of is rene 

The soil that admits of this singular mode..of 
appears to be a pureincoherent sand, destitute of °¥ 
smallest particle of vegetable mould; bat -examinar 
tion it is found to consist almost entirely of broken shellas 
the fine mould here bears such a small proportion to the 
calcareous matter, as to be scarcely pereeptibley senna pe yet 
it forms the most featile soil that . met with, 


Haywood, an ingenious theoretical writer, in comment. 
















ing upon the foregaing, says : 

“The writer of this article ‘in the Enesco 
counts for this féttility by ay ns 
ty to the sea, it derives ‘its pr sal 


water; but by adverting to the A. es 1 Ihave laid dow 
a much more probable arrangement ' combiniation 
‘be suggested. In 'the first place, we may pie hai t 
mechanical textute'of the soil and gateon 

situated, as not Q 
but to-edhinit ves 
descending mot water ; 
ete ty 60h facilitate com 
reduction of the roots, raves ad salt of the 


regularly deprived of li 
« : . 
retted Hy ae 









give place to-day to the third Agricultural Conversation, 


Whether his theory be comonan freon we will not 
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" soderiake to say, but it is most certain that the fertility 
of the soil described excecds any thing we ever recollec 
to have read of. r. i 4 - is 


: : —t—j i i 
_ Aw Essay on tie IMrorrance or Litt in Sorts. 
oe By Darius Lapham, Civil Engineer. 
Chemical analysis informs us that vegetable tissue, or 
jousisis-of Carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
with y, saline,and metallic basis. 
Plants assimilate these various substances by means of 
Wir vascular organization. The leaves absorb from the 
_»» @tmosphere, oxygen, carbonic acid and water; and the 
'. ‘woots extract from the soil, ina liquid or gaseous state, 
‘whatever may be contained beneath the surface of the 
cortnge a, ition suitable to be aborbed ; and thence 
*% p unknown process of vitality, the sulistanées aré 
and distributed throughout the plant, and form: 
WY successive accumulations a new vegetable structure. 
In addition to the. proper food of plants, the different spe- 
cies of the vegetable kingdom require various inorganic 
substances for their full and perfect devolopement. The 
~ silica found in the stems of the cereal and graminous 
plants, and the phosphate and carbonate of lime, which is 
essential to the perfection of all kinds of grain, are familiar 
examples. Soils, therefore, must be capable of supplying 
to the roots of plants, not anly the substances which af- 
ford their proper food, but likewise the several inorganic 
substances which the particular species of plants under 
cultivation may require ; and it is not only necessary that 
the soil should contain in itself all the substances which 
may be required for the production of any given vegeta- 
ble, but these substances must be present and exist in such 
& state, that.they may be capable of being absorbed and 
assimilated by the roots of plants ; for instance, silica may 
be abundant in the soi\, but unless some alkali be present 
to. dissolve it, it cannot be aborbed or assimilated by the 
plants. Soalso with humus; if it be in an insoluble 
state, the plants cannot absorb it, and apprepriate its com- 
ponent parts to the formation ofa new plant; but so soon 
as sir, moisture, or an alkali comes in contact with the 
humus, it is rapidly dissolved and assumes a form in which 
the roots:are enabled to absorb and appropriate it. Se it 
is with other substances ; manure cannot be absorbed by 
planis: in its gross state, it requiresto undergo a certain 
degree of fermentation and putrefaction before its consti- 
tuents can be taken up by plants; and even then, it may 
be so combined with acids or other substances, as to be 
rendered incapable of affording nourishment to 
ee until lime or some other alkaline substance has 
applied to neutralize the acids, or change the char- 
‘acter of the substances, so as to make them soluble, and 
onvert them into a state proper to be absorbed by the 
roots of plants. , 
‘We ageindebted tothe Noachian deluge for a great 
many blessings, besides the ostensible one recorded in 
‘eeripture,of purifying the world from its iniquities of man- 
kind. To the powerful effects of this mighty rush of wa- 
fey we are chiefly indebted for the pulverization of the 
rock formations, and their transportation and dis- 
aver the whole surface of the globe, forming 
e soils which the ists have termed dilivial. To 
we are for the universal dispersion 











ever the globe, of the various seeds of the various kinds of 
plants, and of the diffusion and incorporation of humus 


all the soils which cover the surface of the 





orth 

Jn thee of the earth’s existence, and during 
Years previous to Noali’s flood, vegeta- 
tion of all kinds” appears*to have ‘been of rapid growth 
dud-ofextesordinary laxuriance: If it be admitted that 
humus was an original created substance, and was incor- 












od it ¢ e0il that was first appropriated to the pro- 

ueion of 5 ni extraordinary growth of the vege‘a- 
le: singe omay be easily accou for, by considering 
hat { e ori soil was perfect in its composition and 
consiitution, as itcame from the hands of the Creator. 
During the period of time, from the creation of the vege- 


ral deluge, a vast accumulation 
of humus, must have cover- 


winged the. fe; of the whole 


Org € mall. n the 


9 the gene 

> i 
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| stances were thus laid ap as 











ing a large amount of matter in the form of hu- 
mus, and undecayed wood, ‘and the..seeds of the various 
tribes of plants whiely had previously existed. ‘These sab- 
it were in a store house for 
future use; and ¥ rwé excave 
Stratum, where: cbe a 
surfaces to the aifand moisture, anew soil is soon formed, 
capable of sustaining vegetation ; and what is still more 
remarkable, new species of plants will spontaneously arise 
out of this new soil, entirely different from those which 
have been for ages growing upon the surface of this same 
stratum of earth. Whenever forests are cleared, and the 
soil left to a spontaneous growth, new species of trees 
and plants take the place of those previously existing. 
These must of course be produced from the seeds which 
have been preserved in the earth during many ages, and 
which the removal of the forest has allowed to germinate. 
An example of the incorporation of humus and wood in 
diluvial earth, may be seen at the tunnel at North Bend. 
Large fragments of wood, of the species of the pine tribe, 
are found one hundred feet below the surface, imbedded 
in the diluvial stratum, through which the tunnel is exca- 
vated. The conversion of the earth into soil may like- 
wise be observed at the same place. Wherever a fissure 
or crack oceurs from the drying and shrinking of this 
earth when exposed, the water will penetrate into it, and 
dissolve the humus contained in the earth, whieh changes 
its color and character, so as to render it capable of pro- 
ducing vegetation ; and the roots of plants may be seen ex- 
tending themselves into these fissures in search of the hu- 
mus, which the air and moisture has dissolved and con- 
verted into the food of plants. 

This original humus, may, however, be combined with 
acids, either mineral or vegetable’, (according to Dr. Jack- 
son, humus itself is composed of acids;) in which state 
the air and moisture will not act upon it so as to dissolve it, 
and in such case the appligation of lime, or an alkali, is 
necessary to neutralize the acids, and bring the humus to 
such a State that the atmospheric agents may dissolve it, 
and render it capable of becoming food for plants. This 
condition of the humus is indicated by the general sterili- 
ty of soils, which in all other respects present a proper 
constitution ; and by the scanty growth of acid plants, such 
as pine, sorrel, sourdock, &c. 

This view of the origin of humus, rationally accounts 
for the surprising effects produced on worn out soils by 
the recent practice of deep,subsoil ploughing. A new 
supply of humus is brought to the surface ; and calcareous 
matter being almost universally found in diluvial strata, 
it is thrown up with the subsoil, and being incorporated 
with the surface soil, renovates and improves the field. 

There is, however, a wide distinction to be made be- 
tween the original humus, the origin of which has been 
traced above, and that which is produced artificially, by 
means of the application of fresh vegetable or animal sub- 
stances. The one is already manufactured to our hand, 
and the production of the latter has exercised the ingen- 
uity of scientific agriculturists for many years past. And 
this is the great object to be sought by practical farmers. 

The best method of producing artificial humus, the ma- 
terial from which plants chiefly derive their food. 

Caleareous earth may be applied advantageously to soils 
in the three different forms : 

Ist. In the form of calcined lime, either slaked or un- 
slaked. 

2d. In the form of carbonate of lime, either powdered 
limestone or shell marl, or marly clay, or in any other 
form in which it can be procured and incorporated with 
the soil. 3d. In the form of su/phate of lime, or gy psum— 
plaster of paris. 

Dr. Dana and Professor Hitehcock recommend the use 
of lime on soils, and state that its action is threefold, each 
distinét. Ist. it is a neutralizer. Lime, either in its cal- 
cined state, or in the form of a carbonate, will combine 
with any acids that may exist in a soil in a free state. If 
the carbonate of lime is employed, the carbonic acid which 
it eontained is set free, and becomes food for plants. 2d. 
lt is a decomposer. Many of the metalic oxides will be 
decomposed by lime, and their components will form new 
combinations, or be absorbed by plants. But according 
to Dr. Dana’s views of geine, the soil may contain abun- 
dant geates; that is, geic acid will combine with the earths 
and metals and form ¢alts, not easily soluble, but which 
lime will decompose and render soluble. 3d. It is a:con- 
verter. “The great use oflime is a converier, turning so- 
lid and insoluble geine, nay, |. go farther, solid vegetable 












Sir H .Davy says, that when lime, whether freshly bun.” 
ed or slacked, 8 mixed with any moist. fibrous y, , 
matter, there is a stfong.action between the lime ond a 
vegetable matter, and they form a kind of compost the 
er, of which a part is usually soluble in water. BY this 
kind of operation lime renders matter which Was before 
comparatively inert, nutritive. ™ 
Dr. Jackson, Geological Report of Rhode Island 
commends the use-of lime in combination with’y. ak 
and animal matters’in the eompost heap, and depehds yn: 
on its property of neutralizing the acidity of the hum. 
of _— after the compost has been incorporated with 
soil. wa 

Mr. Edmund Ruffin, in his Essay on Calcareous man. 
ures, gives the following as his views of the action of “ear, 
bonate of lime” in soils. . Cateareous earth’ Possessed the 
power to combine with and retain putrescent manopes’ 
(whether of an animal or vegetable origin) in the soil-aad 
they ungergo a chemical eombination of such ‘natirey),, 
the air, sun, or rain cannot separate them, and nothing bail 
the attractive power of growing plants can effect the sen” 
aration of the. parts of this compound manure. And. the 
second property of calcareous earth is the Power of neg 
tralizing acids which the soil or manures may contaig 
He says, page 31: The presence of acids, by previ 

or retarding putrefaction, keeps the vegetable matter j 

and even hurtful on cultlvated land; and the crofié as 
still further injured by taking up the poisonous acid wi 
their nutriment. _ A sufficieut quantity of calcareous earth, 
mixed with a soil, will immediately neutralize the ac 
and destroy its powers: the soil, released from its bare. 
ful influence, will be rendered capable for the first tig 
of exerting the fertility which it readly possessed. : 
careous earth has the further power of altering both the 
texture and absorbancy of the soils. : 

Hitherto, gypsum has been supposed to operate as 4 
stimulant in its action upon growing plants. ‘The diseo 
veries of Professor Liebig have afforded an elegant solution 
of the action of gypsum on lands. “The carbo 
ammonia, contained in rain water, is decomposed by Ps 
sum, and soluble sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
lime are formed ; and this salt of Ammonia, possessing no 
volatility, is consequently retained in the soil.” te 
these salts, however, act upon the humus contained in the 
soil, and prepare it for the use of growing plants. 

The cheapest and perhaps the best method of pr di 
cing artificial humus, and applying it to exhausted soils, 
is that of turning under green crops. For this Purpose, 
clover and buckwheat have been principally used, in om 
sequence of these plants exhausting but little humusfrom 
the soil ; and obtaining their principal nourishment.feom 
the atmosphere, up tothe time of flowering. When im. 
bedded in the sedh, theivegetable matter undergoes fermen 
tation and putrefaction in from ten to fifteen days, accor 
ding to the favorable or unfavorable state of the weather, 
The gaseous produets of the fermentation are imbibed 
the soil lying over the vegetable matter, and the solidand 
fluid products remain-in the soil, and at length if notdig- 
turbed, become incorporated and mixed with it, Bat 
should the ground be again ploughed before the decom. 
position hias been completed, for the purpose of patti 
in the crop, as is the general practice, the greater part of 
the gaseous and fluid products of the vegetable matter be. 
comes dissipated in theair and are lost. 2 

To prevent this waste of vegetable matter, and also:to 
bring it more rapidly into a state fit for the use of the 
growing crop ; it is proposed that immediately before tum- 
ing under the green crop, that fifteen to tiventy bushels of 
fresh slaked lime be sown upon each acre, and that the 
crop be immediately ploughed under,and the sod laid @at 
by the roller. Under this a crop of wheat may be sows, 
or corn planted, as may best suit the convenience of the 
farmer to plough in his green crop in the spring or fall. 
The lime will produce fermentation in the vegetable mab 
ter immediately, and’ will absorb the carbonic acid gas. 
and will also combine with the vegetable matter in such | 
manner as to retain it and prevent its waste in any othtr 
manner than by the action of the plants growing upon the’ 
soil. If clover be employed, its growth may be augmen- 
ted by the use of gypsum. 

If a sufficient quantity of lime has been spread upon 
land, it will also neutralize anv acids which the soil 
contain, or which the: vegetable matter thus added te 
may produce. And should there be any insoluble ori- 
ginal” humus still remaining in the soil, the lime wilkeon- 





fibre into soluble vegetable food.” 


vert that likewise into food for the growing erop, 
plants, also, as require lime to perfect their seeds, linda 
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ts cultivated for food require it,] will be thus furnish- 
that essential ingredient. ; 
ess.of ploughing in the green crop, the plough 
0 the depth of the roots, and a second plongh 
allow the first in the same furrow, and turn up an 
iional quantity of earth upon the god to receive the en- 
riching ey fertilizing matters generated by the decompo- 


sod. : 

Ee ey importance of the presence of lime in soils 
is'a subject of controversy among scientific men ; and its 
ig. upon the soils and manures, whether chemical or 
chanical, is but little understood by them, and the sub- 
‘ect is still less understood by the practical farmers them- 
os i Whoever shall publish a concise and practical 
work, suited to the comprehension of the practical farm- 
ers of the United States, on the various “chemical chan- 
combinations, and decompositions that take place in 
manures and soils, by which certain known elements are 
pronght into action and made to subserve the wants of 
rowing plants,” will confer a great blessing upon his fel- 
ow man, and supply ea desideratum very much needed. 





Taino Acricutturas. Meeting at THE State House. 
Cultivation of the Potato. 

Mr. Cole, Editor of the Farmers’ Journal, having been 

requested to opon the discussion, stated that he had not 

ed a speech, but would make some remarks. He 
was unable to determine which account. was correct, that 
which considered South America, or that made Virginia 
the place where the potato was first found. When first in- 
troduced into England, it was small and inferior in quality, 
but has been improved by cultivation. It is now almost 
every where acclimated ; and it is singular that a tropical 
plant should be improved and should do best in high lati- 
tudes. 

The planting of seeds, and climate, both may have con- 
tributed to give us the many varieties that now - exist. 
Where the climate is warm, they do best on a cool soil ; 
at’ the North, besten lighter soils. He has been most 
successful in cultivating them upon green sward. Plows 
late in May or the first of June; the sod decomposes fast, 
and'is serviceable to the crop.. If planted very early, they 

tipe too early, and do not keep.well. Chooses to 
plant the last of May or first of June. 

Fresh horse or ox manure he considers better than that 
which is rotted; crop best where-manure is put in the hill. 
Hatvesting should not be earlier. than the last of Sep- 
temiber or first of October. When dug, should be keptas 
mich as possible from the action. of the air and sun. Close 
bins in the cellar are good for keeping them. It is well 
to cover them with earth, sods, boughs, or the like, and to 
close the cellar as soon as the potatoes are in. 

Is large or small seed best?.. He had made the experi- 
ment, putting in the hill in one row a single large potato, 
in another row two small ones. The large seed gave 6 
bushels, where the small gave 5. Sometimes the <iffer- 
ence is greater than this. Much may depend on the 
season and soil; when these are dry, large does the best, 
furnishing drink to the plant. Where large seed is select- 
ed for many successive years, the variety is improved ; if 
this’be not done, it deteriorates, Qne gentleman in New 
York, whose experience Mr. C. related, has caused a 
vatiety to improve by selecting large seed; and so had 
another man of his acquaintance who had selected for 30 


_years. Some varieties at times give but few balls—and is 


not the production of balls an indication of degeneracy? 

The taking off the blossoms has been found to increase 
the'crop; sometimes it has nearly. doubled the produce. 
Once Mr. C. collected balls where they equalled one 
quarter the crop of potatoes. It is better to get seed from 
the South than the North. bi 

‘Some in cultivating make a hill and others donot. He 
prefers a amall flat hill. Once on hard and rocky land 
where he could make but little if any hill, he obtained 100 
bushels from one eighth of an acre—the land rich. Hills 
thatare surrounded by sods do well. 

Mr. Plunkett, of Pittsfield, stated that he had made the 
following experiment. He planted 9 rows, each about 


16 rods long; and put in each hill fur seed in the rows as 
follows 83 put) 


Ist row, one large potato—produce, 5} bush. 
2d" & “two small do. “ 4, % 
3d“ one small do. “ 23 « 
4th “ one seed end, “ 3 « 
_ 5th ‘row, one butt end—produce, 44 bu. good 
4 of one potato, “ 44 « 
th " two large potatoes, “ --* 
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Sth “ one (pinkevs) tahiti allie 

9th * one (black Kidney) “ Be. Keo 

Size of the produce was preailingly Tike that of the 
seed, excepting where le put ss potatoes, and ‘in 
that case there were 400 many ones. And. this 
shows that while large seed is best, that you may over 
seed. That large parents will produce large offspring, is 
a law of nature, and holds true as well in vegetables as 
in animals. 1 

Covering deep always has ihjurious effects upon this 
crop. Where the seed is placed deep in the ground, the 
roots strike out from the stem near the surface, and dis- 
tant from the parent seed. Dr. Camptell, of Pittsfield, 
has made many experiments, and finds that wilted pota- 
toes will come up the quickest, and are best for an early 
crop. The climate must detéfmine which is the best soil 
for this crop. Warmer lands at the North than at the 
South, are most adapted to its growth. 

The kidney-shap’d or egg-shap’d potatoes never do well 
ona dry soil. They require ground that is damp and not 
cold. Round potatoes and round oblong, will ofien do 
well on dry soils. 

The shape is of value in determining the quality of the 
potato. The round oblong (Merino, Red, &c.) are 
the coarsest. Next, the round, (English Whites, Round 
Blues, &c.) then the flat kidney-shaped, (Chenangos, and 
others like them in shape,) and lastly the egg-shaped. 
The first kind give very little starch per bushel; the 
second give 6 lbs.; the third, give 6} to 7} Ibs.; the fourth 
give 8 or 8} lbs. Where the productiveness is great, the 
quality generally isnot good. Where the quality is good, 
the yield is not great. 

Mr. Dodge, of Hamilton, stated that some farmers put 
the manure above the seed in the hills, and inquired 
whether any one present had tried this method and could 
give the results. 

A gentleman (name not known,) replied that whether 
it was a good course, depended upon the soil. Where that 
is dry, he was understood to prefer the manure on top— 
but where wet, the manure should be below the seed. 

Mr. Putnam (Editor,) then stated that his experience 
were not worth much, for he had not been very successful 
with this crop. He however had studied it some during 
the past year, and would give an opinion. 

Bulbous roots do best where’ there isa mixture of sand 
in the soil. ‘This probably, in part, because the sand fits 
the soil to give place or yield‘tasily as the bulb expands. 
He had noticed too, that where sods surround a hill of 
potatoes, or stones of such shape as to admit of a free cir- 
culation of air in the hill, that the potatoes grow large. 
He informed that in order to have the tubers of potatoes 
do well, they should be ina soil or manure that will 
yield easily to their pressure while they are enlarging, 
and in one also that admits of a free circulation of air. 
But the potato, besides having a bulb or tuber, has also 
fibrous roots,and these fibrous roots, like a fine or pulver- 
ized soil and manure; therefore it may be desirous to put 
a little fine nianure in the bottom of the hill for the roots, 


and then above, put butt stalks, hay, brakes, leaves, bruah 


and the like, to furnish a bed in which the tubers can ex- 
pand easily aud breathe freely. He gave this merely asa 
theory. (Had he beer willing to consume the time, he 
thiaks he could have adduced facts, from which these 
views would have been no forced inferences.) 

Mr. Dodge, of Hamilton, as evidence that Mr. Plunkett. 
was right in thinking that the egg-shaped potato likes a 
moist soil, stated that he planted the St. Helens, the first 
year after obtaining it, in a warm moist soil, and the pro- 
duce was good—very good ; but has since been growing 
it upon dry soil, and it has been doing very poorly. He 
prefers the Long Red potato to any other. This has been 
raised on his farm for many years, and has been improv- 
ing in quantity and quality. It stands drought well. 

Some persons are of opinign that the potato crop is one 
of the most profitable, and if it be so, itis desirable that 
farmers generally should be made acquainted with the fact. 
One gentleman of his acquaintance in West Newbury, 


raises largely for shipping, sometimes thousands of bushels | _ 


panuniys and thinks it his best crop. This. man plants 
in drills. 

Mr. Stone, of Beverly, stated, that the question, by what 
means the greatest amount of thiscrop. can be obtained 
from a given soil, is an important one. Js any one kind 
of manure or mode of culture to be preferred to all others? 
A Mr. Barnum, of Vergennes, Vt., states that he has pro- 
duced 1000, 1200, and even 1500 bushels per.acre. {See 
article headed “Gen. Barnum’s Potato Crop,” on page 


235, of N.E. Far] He is ina colvler chummts thee ours, 


and ison a clay soil. - He plants itr drills running North 
rand South; the drilis 20 inches apartand 6 deep; manure: 
me the bottom, Seeds 6 or ae inches i a 2 
the potatoes. are up, stirs. the ground. between 

| does not hoe, Then arts on rubbish of sll kinds ine 
can get, and coveres the ground over. He says - 
hoe, you make pits, and after rain there will be @ : 
If you hill, i ion of a 
coating of old 


hayystianen; toueha &e., is more expensive 


can such a course, of culiure be here?. . 


“ie 


‘than hoeing, but is more profitable... Mr... then-askeds’, 
Re 


Col. Newell, of Ney Newbury, stated that in Ease 
county, we get our tato crops upon pi dows 
that have been well drained: and that tie: ct, that 
those lands are very light snd porous, may favor Mr. 
Putnam’s view asto the benefits of air. He rather. 
chooses to raise upon old ground, and after the plants are 
up to harrow the rows, (the ops of the rows, if#we.un- 
derstood him, and this harrowing is a substitute for a.first 
hoeing,) and subsequently he gives one hoeing. He thinks 
some other kinds are better than the Long Red. <t 

Mr. Potnam. The facts that Mr. whose soil is 
mostly light, prefers the Long Red, or La Plata; and that 
Col. Newell, whose soil is clayey, does not prefer this, 
but rather the flat potatees, go to favor Mr. Plankett’s 
view, that round and oblong round, are betier suited to dry 
land than are the flat, kidney, or egg-shaped: ©»! om 

Mr. Alger, of Chelsea, siated thaton lands. where he 
was told that if he did not put a spoonful of lime in the 
hill, the worms would spoil his crop, he applied the lime, 
excepting to a small part. Where there was no lime, the 
worms troubled him, but did not where he limed.' Hé 
inquired whether it is best to cut the seed. 

Mr. Stone, of Beverly, suflered from worms where he 
net barn manure, but not where he applied muck or sea- 
weed. ; : Re ee 

Mr. payee i of South Hadley, stated that for this ctop, 
he plows well, turns the furrow flat, spreads long manure, 
and harrows it in. Cuts -hisséed, if large. kes no 
furrow or hole; puts the seed on the surface, and’barely © 
covers it. In this way: he gets his. largest crops: Mf, 
hawever, he had butlittle manure, he might put-it-in:the 
hill; but ifso, he would- keep the manure up.at the sur- 
face. He wishes to obtain quantity, and excepting a few 
for table use, plants the kinds that prove with him most 
productive, which are the Rohans end Merinos. (We 
think the Merinos of thefarmers from the ‘western. 
the State, are the Long’ Reds of the Eastern—i. ethe La 
Plata—but on this point there is some doubt.—Ep.] 

The gentleman who next addressed the meeting, was 
not heard by us with sufficient distinctness to enable ug 
to report his remarks. ais wt 

Mr. Merriam, Ed. Cultivator, thinks that ifthe ‘soil is 
wet, it is best to use coarse manure, and put it under the 
potatoes. But in other soils he would.not do ‘this, for 
fresh strong manure under them, is aptto produce worms. 
If the manure be spread, the worms do not appear. Plas-’ 
ter increased his crop one fifth. He gave various*fatis 
which rendered it probable that a little salt in the manure 
will keep off the worms. vs : ie. 






ag lade 
~ Question for discussion at the next meeting—the. Culti~.* 
vation of Fruit Trees.—N. E. Farmer. ie 
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WitreePiLovcninc—Exrermxation or Gartic—Ac- 
~* eumutation or Manunes. 
_ his is the 4th-day of February,-and the temperature 
Wf the sir'is mote like that of the middle of spring, than 
Wat Of a day of’ winter, Indeed, it has been so warm as 


to. ader a fire uncomfortable.* That weather so unsea- 
ahah eons ye is. more than we.can rea- 
gonably expect, buts it-has been the will of Him who is 
the author of all goodness, so to order it, it behoves us 
40 bow‘ in submission to his behest. But while duty and 
itude both combine to indicate the path we should 
raue, there is nothing to deter us from improving time, 
and converting into positive good this unexpected change 
ofthe season. And with that view, we would respectfai- 
By'euggest to our'agricultural brethren, the propriety of 
‘@ttending, and that without delay, to the following things: 
st. The ploughing up of all stiff clayey grounds in- 
tended for spring cultivation. 
~ ‘Qdly. The ploughing up of any fields they may have, 
which are infested with garlic, or any kindred pests. 

‘Sdly. The .accumolation of manures by all possible 
means. 

With regard to the first, we would remark, thet the 
advantages to result from it are so.apparent that it is al- 
most useless'to illustrate them. ‘There is nothing in the 
art of agriculture, about which there is more union of sen- 
timent, than that of the benefits resulting from the expo- 
sure of soil of a stiff and cohesive character, to the influ- 
ence of wintry frosts. Its tendency, as is well known, is 
by the power of disintegration, to render it not only more 

to the absorption of water, but to impart to it a 
friability and mellowness highlytonducive to the growth 
of plants. Whilst these are a portion of the resulting be- 
nefits, the capacity is also imparted to the soil, of parting 
with superabandant water, and of thus relieving its vege- 
table growth from the evil of existing in a mere bed of 
Mhortar, a thing always to be deplored. 

‘Although we recommend to all, to subject their stiff 
soils intended for spring crops to this treatment, we desire 
to qualify our advice so as to leave it to the parties to 
judge, whether their lands are in that condition to justify 
sucha procedure. Clayey lands, as all who know their 
Dasiness, do know, should never be ploughed when too 

wel, and the test of that, is equally within their know- 

“Te It is only such lands, then, as will not derive in- 
jory from being broken up, that we wish to come within 
the range of our advice. 

With respect to the second, we have but a few words 

. Experience, which is the best of all human teach- 
has proved, alike, that among all the pests to which 

» wheat grower has been subjected, that Garlic is the 
greatest, and that of all the means hitherto used for its de- 
struction,nothing has proved so effectual as winter plough- 

ing and harrowing. Such being the case, no one, who 
“has the means of testing its utility, should hesitate a mo- 

] swith regard to the propriety of making an effort to 
dicrse is from hi land. ‘Many fields, which in - former 
‘ ‘eelebrated for their product of wheat, both in 
q viahd quality, have had their capacity greatly im- 
be ed j by’ being overrun by this worse than useless weed, 
ad vé have known the price of wheat diminished from 


fade iwelve cents in the bushel, begause of its abounding 





ird thing—the accumulation of manures—we 
» making an appeal, thus timely, in the fond hope 
may conduce to good, now and for time to come. 
be like carrying coals to New Castle, or onions 

Cor nectict te tell our co-laborers, that but few if any 
enough in any one year to give our 

ing. But it may not be amise to remind 
re but @w'ef*them who might not do 
rer to exert all the industry and means within 
ach, with a view to the attainment of that object. 
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This the most of them might do in ordinary years with 
ease, but such has been. the auspicious character of this, 
that nothing but absolute neglect of duty, can account for 
an omission to have done-so. And.as that, so far from 
being a justifiable excuse, is no apology at all, we will 
now, in order that delinquents may make up for lost time, 
recommend to all such, to set every cart and wagon on 
their premises to work, without another day’s delay, in 
hauling mould and leaves from their woods, and to form 
them into compost heaps with their barn-yard manure, to 
be ready for their corn ground in early spring. By ad- 
ding two bushels of lime to each double horse, or ox cart, 
of such materials, they would add 33 1-3 per cent. to its 
present and future value, and increase their corn-crop ful- 
ly to that amount. 

Don’t let any one say that it is too late to avail of such 
resource, for it is not so, as there is ample time, not only 
to haul the manure from the woods and for its formation 
into compost heaps, but also for the commingling of the 
mideral salts with the contents of such piles; we have since 
the Ist of January, by these means, secured liundreds of 
loads of valuable manure, and are now embracing every 
opportunity to increase the amount. By a proper exer- 
tion of energy, two men, with as many double horse, or 
ox-carts, unless the woods were very distant, indeed, 
would be able before corn-planting time in most of the 
states, to secure a body of manure sufficient to dress a 
twenty acre field, and thus, perhaps, enhance its capacity 
for production fully to the amount before named by us. 
If any one doubts the soundness of our conclusions, let 
him make the experiment—but let him make it with an 
honest zeal—and we fear not the result. 





Fruit Trees—The opportunity should be embraced 
during the continuance of the present mild weather, to 
set out such fruit trees as it may be intended to plant this 
year. The earlier the better, as when delayed till late in 
the season, the hot sun is liable to affect them injuriously 
before they have had time to take sufficient root. We are 
now engaged in planting out a Peach Orchard, of the ve- 
ry superior kinds mentioned in the catalogue of the Man- 
ager of Lloyd N. Rogers, esq.. as contained in his adver- 
tisement on our advertising page. Knowing as we do, 
that these trees have been procured at great cost and care, 
and none but the choicest kinds admitted in the collec- 
tion, we can with all confidence, recommend them to our 
friends who intend planting,as being worthy their attention. 
When it is bornein mind that poor fruit costs as much 
labor to rear it as a superior variety, who does not at once 
see the propriety of making a selection of the choicest 
kinds, even if the first cost is something more, which, 
however, we are not aware of being the case with those in 
the above mentioned catalogue. 





Tue Sgason.—The extraordinary mildness of the 
present winter appears to have extended over the greater 
part of the Union. Tne Columbus (Ohio) State Journal 
thus speaks of the season in that quarter : 


Thus far the mildness ‘of the winter has been almost 


without a ‘parallel. It is now several weeks since the 
earth has been whitened with snow, and altogether there 
has not fallen’probably more than three inches. Lake 
Erie contains noice,and has been much less agitated by 
storms during the month which has jost expired, than in 
October last. Saturday was a spring day, with showers, 
and at its close several thander gusts were passing in dif- 
ferent directions. ‘The evening was like many witnessed 
in summer, when frequent flashes of lightning illumined 
the eastern horizon. During Sunday we had a powerful 
fall of rain, with additional thunder and lightning, and 
though-a brisk north-west wind was blowing all day yes- 
terday, no material reduction of the temperature was ex- 
perienced. ‘Phe-moral-of all this, is, that we have a poor 
prospeet of laying in ice for next summer’s use. 





Every farmer should have'a’ work’ shop. 


~Gorture or Corn, Oats, Rye anp-Grasses, 4 
‘For the American Farmer. ‘st 

Mr. Editor Having been a reader of your taldat 
paper for several years, | have seen mach in it to tm 
and instraet me in that all-important, though but litife tn. 
derstood sabject, farming. And although it eometing 
happens that ? di with some of the doctrines ‘there 
lant down, yet when ¥ consider the Tittle harm that jg 
mixed up with so much good, | am reminded of the impr 
fections of man and all connected with him. } 
thought therefore, that I mightbe of some service to 
fellow countrymen, if by any thing Ican say, I can rei 
more perfect, so imperfect an art. In attempting whi 
should my language teH that} am a plain man, J shall de. 
rive much comfort from the fact, that a majority of those 
to whom my notions are addressed, are so much like 
me. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for me that I am not better 
acquainted with chemistry, which certainly forms a moa 
important attribute.to a proper knowledge of farming—hy 
as I only intend to state results and not causes, { hope the 
introduction of its acquaintance here, will not be consid 
ered so necessary. ,, 

In the first place, Iam convinced of nothing surer, than 
that systems of farming differ with the soil and climate, 
—I shall not therefore, lay down my mode of farming in 
Maryland, as the one best suited to Maine or Florida, for 
it is very likely it would not succeed in either of those 
regions. My object is to confine myself to Maryland 
farming—how it will suit other sections of our widely ex. 
tended country, depends very much on the relation the 
bear to our geographical position. Before I enter upona 
dissertation of the particular cultivation of particular erops, 
I would say a word on what is commonly denoted a “to- 
tation of crops.” [tis well ascertained that certain erops 
succeed better if sown or planted after certain other erops 
—thus oats will grow one third better if sown on com 
land ; so wheat succeeds better after oats, &c.—T his must 
be occasioned either by the peculiar preparation of the 
soil by the preceding crop or the peculiar properties which 
the vegetable matter acquires from such preceding culii- 
vation.—But when we speak of a rotation of crops, we 
mean the regular succession of different crops upon the 
same piece ofland. Now in my opinion there are some 
soils, (and indeed the most of them) that will not admit 
of a regular succession of crops, for instance, if to sow 
wheat upon a clover lay, constitutes one part of the sne- 
cession, we will very often miss a crop, and why ? Because 
the land by standing in clover two or three years, very 
often becomes filled with blue grass or other pernicious 
grasses ; upon a Jay of which, wheat will not succeed.— 
We are compelled therefore to put that field in corn or 
some other crop, which will rid the Jand of this filth. 
With this brief view of this part of my subject, I will pro- 
ceed to give you my ideas concerning the cultivation of 
that greatest of all crops, Indian Corn. A difference of 
opinion exists among culturists as to the proper time.to. 
break up your corn land—some arguing that fall plough- 
ing is the best, whilst others contend that the spring is the 
proper time for that operation—my own opinion inelines 
towards fall ploughing, especially if a clover lay—by this 
method you escape the worm which is so destructive ‘to 
the young corn; and by turning the clover down, you 
thereby cause an early fermentation of the vegetable mat- 
ter, which constitutes the food of all plants, and you, art 
moreover so far advanced with your spring work, of 
which ploughing forms so important.a-part. Your Jand 
should be broken up with a 9 or 10 inch plough, not more 
than 6, or less than, 4 inches deep .if en shim lands butan 
deep soil, 7 inches, or even 8 is advantageous. ‘Thesirst 
operation in the spring is, to lay off your land in:eheek- 
ers—I have found 4 foot to be the proper distancepand 
the single shovel plough the best implement for that 
eration—drop from four to five grains in each hill, tak 
ing care to leave but two stalks in the hill when. the 
proper time arrives for thinning. If your land.is. poor, 
be sure to drop in each hill, about. half a pint of slack 
ed ashes, mixed with a litle plaster (say at the ratewhl 
quarts to the bushel of ashes;) if the ashes are notslabed 
they may be mixed with about double their queauayel 
rich earth and about one 16th part plaster, of which mit 
ture put about a ‘pint in each bill, immediately oves the 
corn. 4f too much unslacked ashes.are put in therhill it 
burns the corn up and will not permit it to sprout, In 
covering your corn see that 4 fine mould is usedgor it 
will come up crooked and irregular, and never,, assumes 








thrivingappearance. As son as your corn is, faitly Up) 
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5 your big harrow over it both ways, taking out the mid- 
le th 40 prevent the corn from being d up, and 
at. the same.time levelling and preparing the. land:tor.the 
reduction of.the.shovels. Now here commences the 
juncture of tending corn, a proper description 
sich ds much. on the situation and condition o 
» ground; if it-be free.of grass or weeds, the bestimple- 
otto be used after the harrow, is the cultivator—it is 
terial of what shape it is, so that it runs easy to the 
2 and pulverizes. the ground about 2} inches deep; 
this operation should be given as soon as possible after 
‘harrowing—you need not use the shovels until you 
geethat the grass is taking hold, which it commmonly 
doesin 10 or 12 day =.—Here I disagree with the old doc- 
grine of cutting the roots of the corn to make it grow— 
“they should not be cut at all if possible; it is contrary. to 
reason, and finds cowntenance only in blind preju- 
dice—all your ground requires is to keep it properly pul- 
verized and subdue the grass—the one is essential in 
‘order to.allow the reots a greater latitude in search of 
food, and the other to, prevent the appropriation of it to 
seless vegetation. The number of times your plough 
should go in each row depends upon. the size of your 
plough and the condition of your land,—if your plough 
js large (which it should be) and your land friable and 
free of grass, three times if sufficient, is these too circum- 
’ are not in your favour, four times may be necessa- 
yy.. Afier this ploughing you may let your corn rest 10, 
J2or even 13 days if your Jand is not disposed to be 
+ then put in your:plough again, and by this time 
ou will have approached the middle.or latter end of Ju- 
y, after which time all further ploughing becomes un- 
necessary,and your corn is then laid by. A great many 
abject to the shovel plough, and consider it a useless im- 
plement in the field, but I defy them to kill grass or cut 
up-briars as effectually withany other, if they can, it will 
form.an era in the improvement of farming utensils. ‘The 
main objection to them is, that they throw up the land 
to the.action of the sun, and thereby causes much of its 
zaluable qualities to be evaporated, or otherwise lost ; but 
when we consider the great advantage derived to the corn 
by the action of the. sun, the objection is lost. The roots 
of corn must have sun as well as rain; for .it.isa well 
known fact that all vegetation seek the-sun, and unless 
exposed; to its influence,sicken and dic. Wesee this fur- 
“ther .illustrated im the fact that the roots of all vegetables 
jake their proper distance from the surface of the earth, in 
wrder to receive the beneficial influence of the sun. Close- 
Jy connected with the growth of this crop, is the saving of 
fodder.—.It seems to be admitted by all that the best mode 
4o secure it is tocut the corn offat the rootas soon as the 
ailk becomes dry ; by this method, you save an immense 
quantity of material for manure, which otherwise would 
be lost ; besides it affords an opportunity for flushing up 
ithe land, which is essential to the reception of small grain. 
Much advantage in securing this valuable article, results 
from the proper disposition of the hands: five should go 
Aogether, the weakest in the middle—let each hand cut 3 
jsows, which will make 15, the whole to be set up in the 
middle row of the weak or middle hand.—Y ou then work 
ito advantage, and leave a space of 60 feet between the 
rows, and of course less groun/] is lost in seeding. 

On the cultivation of wheat, but little can be said, as 
but one universal. practice seems to prevail among farm- 
ers. in the cultivation of this crop. The only points to be 
attended to are to give your lands a good ploughing, a- 
‘out four inches deep (which should be done in the 
anonth of September, or early in October,) and about. the 
last of the latter month sow about a bushel and a. half of, 
#eed to the acre, and run: the.two.-horse.harrow each 
Way over the gtain; double shovels put the grain in bet- 
Aer, bnt when we count the cost of time, we gain nothing 
by the operation. If buckwheat be sown with the wheat 
dtserves.to protect it during the severe winter weather, 
and gives it an early start in the spring; rolling your wheat 
‘as. soon as the frost disappears in the spring, proves very 
Aeneficial to it. . The same mode. of cultivation will ap- 
ply. to rye. One great cause of failure in these crops is the 

d.mauner.in which your land is broken up; if it be not 
oWell-turced over the blue grass will take possession ;and 


choke the wheat, sothat it nevergecovers. The cultiva- 


clian.ef\gats is tikewise generally understood, and theeame 


mode. adepied; they should be sown however, about the| 


of April, on orn land, to which they are peculiarly a- 
whilst, on. she,eontrary, wheat.and rye prefer fal- 
‘ground. 1 have generally found.a bushel and, ¢ peck 





\|odigrié iewal ‘Society’on 'Vegetible and “Grain Crops,” 


the shovel plough, and the, geound brushed.level—a Ja 
flat brush re mage tates harrow, because the Hy 
net to be-eontinually choking with the s@fKs or roots of 
the corn, we 

The seeding and cultivation of the.grass crop deserves 
great attention—and as clover and timothy constitntes 
our principal hay, | will say a litle of cach seperately. 
Clover should be sown.as eaily in the spring as possible, 
if there is snow upon the ground, it can be sown oweh 
more regular than on the naked land; 4 gallon of sced tothe 
acre is sufficient. No stock of any kind should be allow- 
ed torun on it the first year, fur much imjury is done it, 
especially. in wet weather, if thrown open to the stock ; 
aud here itmay be proper to remark, thata great mistake 
prevails among most farmers in keeping too much stoek ; 
by duing which.they eat off all that pro-ects the land from 
the raysof the sun, which constitutes the great secret of 
improving land. A farmer should net keep stock enough 
to eat up all his rough food—better bed his eattle with it, 
especially if manure is an ebject with him. But to return 
to my hay—the curing of this article, (clover,) requires 
more than common attention; it should be cut when most 
of the heads are beginning, to turn brown and have lost 
their blossom. The grass when cut, should be immedi- 
ately spread outto the action of the sun and air, andin a 
couple of hours turned over ; then in about the same length 
of time, it should: be thrown into windrows and in the 
evening coeked up, ready to be carted in, the next morn- 
ing, whilst the dew is on it. Much injury is done this 
grass by suffering it to. become too dry before hauling 
in, as many of.its leaves are knocked off by handling jit. 
Timothy-should be sown about the last of August—plough 
up your land with a lighttwo horse plough about the 1st 
of the same month ; sow a peek of buckwheat to the acre 
and harrow it in well—when the buckwheat is about 6 
inches high, sow about 2 gallons of timothy seed among 
it—this mode of seeding requires but one trial to convince 
any one of its entire superiority over all other methods— 
at least one half of the.timothy sown in Maryland, per- 
ishes from its.exposure to the bleaching of the sun, and 
the winter is often blamed for the destruction, which 
should be charged to the sun—protection then, is all im- 
portant to this grain. I have no doubt from repeated ex- 
perience that this grass should not be eut until the seed 
is very ripe; this appeats to be.contrary to the idea that 
grass when cut in a green state retains more saccharine 
matter—it may retain mofe water, but its nutritive quali- 
ties never arrive at maturity untill the grass is ripe; for 
we all know that.a green apple isnot so nutritions as a 
ripe one, nor green corn asripe. The grass when cut at 
this state may be.hauled in the evening of the same day 
it ig cut. 

In my next J shall treat. of that most important of all 
subjects to Maryland, “The improvement of poor land,” 
with which she abounds. MoNnTGOMERY. 





MassacnuseTts AcricuLTurat Society. 
Premiums on Crops. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees.of the Massa- 
chusetis Society for the Promotion of Agriculture, held 
Jan. 8, 1842— 

The Committee on Ciops.made a report of the pre- 
miums awarded, whieh was accepted, and.they were re-. 
quested to publish the communications which they had 
received. , 

A copy fiom the record. 
Bens. Guitp, Rec. Sec. 

The Commitiee ofthe Trustees ofshe.>Massachusttts| 


having examined the several claims, awarded as follows : 


To Francis Dodge of Danvers, for his crop of Indi- 
an corn, on one acre, being 105 bushels, weigh-. 
ing 70 2-5 bushels as measured in baskets, or 98 
42-75 bushels, of 75 Ibs, each, $30 

To Frederic Tudor, for his rare crop of sugar ‘heets, 
grown at Nahant. having had, on 93 rods, 42,284 
Ibs., which at 46 Tbs. the bushel, gives about 1300 

bushels to the acre. or 36 tons, . 

To John Noyes, of Newburyport, forhis ‘crop of 
winter rye, being 40 22-32* bushels from 14 bush. 
of seed, * : pttiom. ' 

Mr. Leonard. Hill, of East,,Bridgewater, presente’ his. 
claim for the premium on corn, agen aed 92 bush- 

Lels. on | acre and 4 rods—almost equal to Mr. Dogg 


16 


20 did. not do very. well, the t 
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PA bBiy ws 
T theC Francis, %. ' » & ‘ 
"o the C »mmittee of the Massachusetts: Agricultural So- 
ciety “on Grain Crops” 2) >» ree t see, * 


GentLemMen—T offer Be eS “a bre Bet Nie 
corn, obtained Pek Fak ln ‘aan te ee Hig bie 


hundred and five bushels. TheJand is a dark loam, with 
a subsoil ee eet ‘Yknow not the game ot tie 
con, but ome of the Mare “was exhititelat the anni?T 
meeting of the Essex | foie tk Sy at Georgetown, 
A crop of hay was taken from’ the land Test Beason, afte 
which it was plowedanu séwe to'turnips and. gor.” 
had at this time a dressing of three Cords of manure from 
the hog yard. In the spring it was éfoss plowed aad 
harrowed, and four of manure from the cellar was 
spread on, when it was again plowed and furrowed at a 
distance of three feet four inches one’ way, and three [eer 
six inches the other: four cords of old manure was putin 
the hill. ‘This manure was hove well for the oP ay 
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getting it fine. It-was planted the Sth and T1 ‘May; 

7 kernels were dropped, and from.& to 6stood. ¥- 

ed two hoeings; at each time the cultivator was used. 

The 27th of Septeniber’ it was cut up and stooked, and 

harvested the last of October. 
Expenses of the Crop. 

Interest of land, (valued at.¢100,) 

Eight cords of manure, at $6, —- 

Heaving old manure, 

Plowing twice.and harrowing, . 

Furrowing, 

Putting out manure, 

Dropping, and covering seed, 

Cultivating twice, and hoeing twice... 

Cutting up and stocking, 

Harvesting and husking,. 


Value of Crap, &c. 
Half of the manure, 
105 bushels corn at 80 cts. 
3} tons fodder at $10 


fed eben ede coe ap 


eee z pisieGic ec Ok 


“4 


From whieh expense of crop, 





Net profit. _ $59 00 
“% Francis Dopce. 
North Danvers, Nov. 1841. Fd 
This is to certify that I, James Flantlers, measured the 
corn within mentioned, and the number. of bashels as 
stated, was taken from one acre of land. Talso weighetl 
several baskets of the above corn, ‘and found it to- weigh 
70 2-5 ibs. to the bushel. ; 
James FLANDERS. 
Land Measured by Ansel W. Putnam. 


Svasn Bart ‘Cyor. » 
Frederic ‘Tudor’s Statement. “°° 
To Benj. Guild, Esq.—Sis—In the spring of 1840, } 


eaused about an acre of land, of Sak tae lands ‘ofthis 
place to be fenced in and trenched 20 inchés deep. ~ 
ground had never before had an agricul Mat inthe UT 
any kind in it, [t was a pasture, of indifferent soil, with 
many stones in and upon it. ~~ 

The Wrong! oh the opie ‘rever ie Pod soil fur 20 
inches in-depth wit 8 after put all the stor 
| (which aes ane in pores ib hes OPA 
mad ‘were put on them, followed by the turf and: best of 
the soil—then 2 inches of rock weed and” kelps, ‘fresh 
from the shores, or cut from the rocks ; then the less} 
part of the soil and more muscle mud; the top left wi 
the poorest and most gravelly soil. In all, th 
about 8 inches, in perpendicular of 
to the soil, which when ervey " te 
inches in perpendicglar height; so 


tid 


moved with the 
feet. ' 


might have t 
tert the 
a depth ora Mlle di 
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the spring of 1841, I had it pl 
Het the. post Jd pea venti of the riches 
soil below, and eshibited Tike more than y 


eee ig se: 














sufficient. to the acre; they.should be putin willl 





"s 
cro, P. C. Breo: 
- For the ‘Cobmenitins. : 


grmvel, «eal ia 
“Teansed 93 rodé of this Jot {o be again § 
‘beet seed this cing and afer the bee | 
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e Sareok mere ely spreading it dn,) 
=A “J This caused 
rop has been 


I beg leave now to 


[had no design of making the 
_the beets promised a great re- 
particular care of them given 
in the 93 rods were to be seen 
id which should have been 
object had been to try the utmost 
Also, during the dry weather of Au- 
gust, the tops of several of the rows were cut off for fodder 
- the cows. My own belief is, i worse. poariple to 
we produced on the same piece of ground, if much care 
had been taken, 1600 bushels. 
I think the crop which bas been thus produced on my 
land has nat been caused by the trenching, but by the loose- 
of the soil and the top dressing of rich manure, of 
ich | have spoken. The usefulness of a top dressing, 
more especially in adry season, is undoubtedly great. 
Inclosed are the certificates, which | suppose to be all 
the Society will require. The whole crop was sold by 
atiction, and the weights given were what the purchasers 
paid for, when they took the beets. 
- ¥ am your ob’t serv’t. 
‘Nahant, Nov. 1st, 1841. 
“Nore.—The largest beet of the field measured 34 inch- 
egin circumference, and weighed 31 Ibs., but was hollow- 









Frevperic Tupor. 


The largest sound and perfect beet weighed 21 pounds. 

Afair byshel measured of these beets weighed a frac- 
tion short of 60 Ibs., which gives a fraetion over 1217 bush- 
els to the acre. The weight of 50° Ibs. to the bushel, 
which is the usual weight allowed, gives a fraction over 
1454 bushels to the acre. As the Agricultural Society 
have prescribed 56 ‘Ibs. to the bushel, the number of bush- 
ele per acre at this weight will amount to asmall fraction 
short of 1300. ths F. Tupor. 

“Lend measure by Alonzo Lewis. 

Weight of crop on 93 rods, 42,284 pounds—as weigh- 
ed and certified by Ezekiel Peabody, Isaac C. Perkins, and 
W. G. Perkins. a 


1s > Rye Crop. . 
oS  dohn Noyes’ Statement. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture: 

_Gaxtiemen—l| enter with you for premium, a crop of 
winter rye... The soil ov which it grew is a black loam 
a clay botiom. _ Potatoes were raised upon the land 

years previous—The produce in 1840 was two 
hondred. bushels... Eight cords of manure used, was 
















3 


i Ri. last. of September, 1840, I sowed one 
bushel of rye. Reaped the grain July 20th, 
1d within ten daysafier. ‘I'he produce 
d 22 gts. besides 8 gts. of small grain. 
respect, Joun Noyvgs. 


| by Johan J. Adams, Land measured 
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e Corn Czor. 
16 Gq Leonard, HilPs Statement. 
o. thi 1 he Massachusetts Society for the 
¢ a> ~- ri 3 - . 2 ; 
ENTLEMEN . following is a statement of the 
ce of -a lot of Indian corn, raised 


WALT. 5. 
he I ‘Bben planted 10 potalces in 1940, and 
yielded. 250 b A. putin. of good manure 
d had be. pot es ho the times. Phis present 
land was plowed about the middle of May, very 
ith.a heavy | low ; 1h towed the same very deep 
> 3 feet Binches: en I pe paeone Seen 
+ i> rds of Cords, from the measure 
‘then. ‘Tand the other way with 

ad - letting (where 


me oF f 
| _. Ad | 4 
. “‘’ E morn ry . ; 


14 ded of My. 
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fore the 20th September, and eut up the corn and had the 
same husked.and. weighed from the 16th of October to 
the 24th of Skid month; ‘and ‘there was 173 baskets, 
weighing more than 40 Ibs. to a basket—the whole made 
6945 Ibs., which is 92 45-75 bushels. 

The cultivation cost 





Plowing, 00 
Hauling manure, furrowing and planting, 5 00 
Hoeing, '. 6 60 
Cutting stalke, 2 50 
Harvesting, 7 26 

$24 25 


The foregoing corn was raised on one acre and four 
rods of land, and was planted, hoed, harvested, and weigh- 
ed by us. Leonarp Hitt, 

Georee Hitt. 

€FVole by the Editor in relation to Mr. Dodge’s state- 
ment.—Mr. Dodge appears, by the commitiee’s report, to 
have obtained 195 bushels of corn per acre by measure- 
ment, and only 98 bushels by weight. This leaves room 
for the inference that his measurement was scanty. We 
happen to know that the'crop was measured in October, 
for the purpose of entry for premium with the Essex Co. 
Agricultural Society ; and that the weight was not ascer- 
tained until Jate in Wovember. We have no doubt that 
large corn will shrink in weight during the first month 
alter it is housed, near ten per cent. In 1839, we found 
a crop, by actual trial, to shtink between the last of Octo- 
ber and the last of November, from 87} bushels to 79} 
bushels. Therefore, had Mr. D. weighed when he meas- 
ured in October, it is probable that he would have had by 
weight 105 bushels or more.—WWV. E. Far. 





Cotton anv InpiGo. 

We take it for granted that the attention of the South 
has been seriously drawn to the progrsss of the cotton cul- 
ture in India. It would be foolish affectation of indifference 
to pretend to overlook this enterprise of British policy, or 
to undervalue its importance, because its final results are 
not yet before oureyes. The; project of making cotton 
the great staple of British India is deliberately entertained 
by a nation that seldom begins an undertaking without 
going through with it—by a nation, too, possessed of all 
the means that wealth, art, and industry may supply to- 
wards the carrying on of a work which, in its estimation, 
is imperatively required by thé strongest considerations 
of interest and policy. 

Whatever may be the views of our Southern cotton 
growers on this subject, we cannot for our own part look 
with unconcern upon the statements which from time to 
time are brought to our view showing the successful pro- 
gress already made in the cultute of cotton in India. The 
following is from the’ “Indian News and Chronicle of 
Eastern Affairs” of the 8th of November : 

“The commencement is now fairly made, and the Amer- 
ican planters are now actively engaged in carrying out the 
scheme according to their own system of cultivation. 
We trust to hear in due time of the full success of this 
important experiment ; cotton is, and has been from the 
earliest times, the natural staple of India; and whatever 
means will improve the qualities and increase the export, 
whether arising from individual enterprise or from the ef- 
forts of government, must be looked upon with the deep- 
est interest by those whose views or whose concern in 
the country exceed, however short the distance, beyon 
to-day.” 

“Let it be remembered that half a century ago, the cot- 
ton produced by the United States was, both in quality and 
value, merely nominal—a trifle not worth consideration— 
while at the present time its value is estimated, in official 
returns, at the almost incredible sum of nearly 115 mil- 
lions of dollars, or at 23 millions sterling—a sum larger 
than the yearly revenue of the, whole of British India— 
and a result chiefly brought about by the demand of the 
English market. Shall we despair, then, by well-judged 
means, of making our Indian possessions, in which the 
growth of cotton is indigenous, and has been so from time 
immemorial, productive to that extent which will be the 
means of again diffusing wealth and prosperity throughout 
this magnificent but impoverished extent of Territory. If 
the growth and improvement of cotton had been fostered 
with the same assiduity as that unfortunate weed, the pop- 


Py, how different, how widely different, would the results 





e been at this moment! Alas! for such monstrous 
, | errors of pli. ‘Let us, however, now do our best to 


The same paper cofitains a letter from Mr. PINNik, dhe 
of the American cotton planters in charge of the goi 
ment plantation on the Sumna. He writes that cotton cag: 
be: produced there cheapef that in any ‘other’ part 
world. “It only requires,” he adds, “the 
means, constant application, decision, industry, andy 
severance to make this beautiful and productive 
the largest producer of cotton in the world. India 
sesses a soil and climate admirably adapted for its eujg, 
vation—with abundant and cheap labor. England is'te, 
dy to furnish capital. America has already provided (jt 
is to be hoped) skill and experience—and it only requires 
the two latter tobe brought to bear upon the former, to 
realize the most sanguine éxpectations of those with whom 
this great national undertaking—experiment I can calf it 
no longer—originated.” . 

The cotton-growing enterprise now going on in British 
India does not afford the first instance in which that coup. 
try has been made the means of affecting a great Ameéfi. 
can staple. Jt is well known that Indigo was once large 
ly cultivated in our Southern States, and that now it is not 
produced there. The indigo of the South was su : 
ed by the successful efforts of British capital and laborto 
produce the article in India. A course of policy was pur. 
sued similar to that which is now in operation with 
to cotton. The culture of indigo was carefully encour. 
ged; the article was of great importance to the British 
manufactures ; the soil and climate of India were favorgs 
ble to its growth ; and the result was that Indigo beéame’' 
a staple in India, and ceased to be a staple in America, ® 

The following extract, which we find in the Bosteg 
Atlas, from the Report of the Proceedings of the East In- 
dia Company in reference to the culture of indigo, wil. 
show some of the means resorted to for establishing tha’ 
plant in India : “i 

“About the vear 1747, most of the Planters in Jaswaig, 
and other British possessions in the West Indies, ‘relin. 
quished ths cultivation of Indigo, and the Spanish aiid 
French colonies, (where the best kinds had been 
continuing to export, the British consumption of the finer 
sorts was chiefly obtained from foreign sources in Europé, 

When the British provinces of North America had bri» 
ken off their connection with the parent state, and the Com- 
pany’s territories in India‘had become greatly extended, . 
another change took place. The Court of Directors 
made extraordinary efforts to increase the production of 
Indigo and improve its quality, foreseeing that, if they sues” 
ceeded, the result would at once be highly advantageow 
to India and beneficial to this country, by ensuring a regu 
lar supply of anarticle essentially necessary to some oj 
the most important British mauufactures.—Influenced by 
these views, the Court;: in 1779, entered into a contract 
with a gentleman in Bengal, who was engaged in the eul- . 
tivation, for a supply at prices which were intended ‘to én- ’ 
courage the growth. Other engagements of the same kind 
were successively made, until the year 1788. At that pee 
iod, the Court, taking review of what had been done, 
found that very heavy losses had occurred under the exe 
isting system, but that the indigo produced had arrived 
at a considerable degree of perfection. The result of the 
inquiry was, a determination that the Company should 
cease to purchase for at least three years, and that the: 
trade should be laid open to their servants and other 
sons under their protection, upon the payment of freight, 
company’s duties and charges. This, it was hoped, 
would create competition, and operate towards bringing | 
the article to as high a state of improvement as 
at the same time that it would effect a reduction in the” 
cost of manufacture. 

As a farther aid in this rising trade, the Company made 
large advances of money; secured on the Indigo, ons 
plan of remittance to London, and this course was folloW- 
ed for many years. ot 

In 1806, the Court saw fit to order that their commerce 
in Indigo should be resumed in the following yous 
ready money purchases to the amount of three lacs, 
open to provisional extension in ‘that season ; and with 
some intermissions, the Company continued to purchasé,~ 
either in the same mode or by contract, for exportation 
to London, to a greater or less amount, until a short time” 
before the expiration of the late charter. ay 

To assist the planters (of India) in their attempt te 
raise the superior produce of the Americans—that was alt 
that was contemplated ; but happily more has been achite- 
ed. India, for many years past, has produced Indigo of 





quality surpassing that of any other country, and has I 
been the chief source of supply to the rest of the wor 
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rs to be no reason to doubt that India is as 
‘ to the growth of cotton as it is by nature to 
pnp si of indigo. The policy which proved so suc- 
sfat in the case of the latter is now applied to the oth- 
and similer means are used to ensure its efficiency, 
a ception that greater effort, larger means, and a 


“ophiere a 


ret 

nny anxiety, are devoted to the cotton growing 
pone on account of the superior importance of the 

Will the undertaking succeed! Instead of being 
surprised at its success, before many years we shall be 
sorprived iit fails—Balt. Amer, 


nor '. Bapen Corn. 
Nottingham, Md. Feb. 2a, 1942. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Mr. Editor—Sir—Since the publication of my eéxperi- 
ment on the Baden corn, I have received numerous appli- 

‘cons for some of that variety to plant next spring; there- 
fore I take the liberty of informing throngh your paper all 
@ho may be desirous of cultivating a corn which will, 
even under ordinary advantages, insure a good harvest 
that it is not for sale by me, but that it can be had from 
Mr. Thomas N. Baden, near Nottingham, P. G. Co. Md. 
guider whose hand it was reared to its present perfection, 
and who is still carrying on the work of improvement, by 
his careful and judicious mode of selecting his seed every 


Yours, &e. 
-. : : James Hottypay. 
{Mr. Baden will please forward to the publisher of the 
ease 30 bushels of the above'corn.] 








Preservation oF Grares.—The following para- 
graph, we copy from the proceedings of the Philadelphia 


Society for promoting Agriculture. 

Mr. James Gowan made his annual present of a basket 
of Grapes,of the Isabella, Catawba, «and Bland species ; 
they: were in the highest perfection and full of fine juice. 
The mode of preserving them is extremely simple, not- 
withstanding the mystery on this subject to which some 

It is thus:—a floor ismade between two joists 
in the eellar and the ends enclosed ; the space is filled in 
with grapes and fine wood shavings. Editors of newspa- 
persshould copy this information. 





Tae Meetine in Queen Ann’s.—We learn from the 
Sentinel, that the meeting which took place in Centreville 
on Saturday last in opposition to the leading recommen- 
dations of the Slaveholders’ Convention, was an unusual- 
ly large one. Pere Wilmer, Esq.,:was appointed Chair- 
man, Robert P. Clinton, Esq., Secretary. The Committee 
who.reported the preamble and resolutions were William 
Carmichael, Madison Brown, ITenry. E. Wright, Arthur 
Emory, Sen., and George C. Palmer, Esqs. The meeting 
wasaddressed by Judge Hopper; Wm. Carmichael and 
Wm. A. Spencer, Esqs. The first two in favour of the 
Committee’s Report—the last only so in part. The com- 
mittee were sustained almost by acclamation. Another 
and a joint meeting has been called for Saturday next. 





The Bank of Pennsylvania has stopped operations, and 
the interest on the State debt has not as-yet been paid, 
but it is believed will be in the course of a few weeke. 

We regret to say that.the interest on the State of Ma- 
ryland’s debt due Ist Jan. is still unpaid, and there.is no 
telling when it will be paid. 

The notes of the Bank of Virginia are at a discount of 
12 per cent. i Baltimore. See sfatement of its affairs in 
in anothercolumf, Other Virginia notes, except Wheel- 
ing; 6a? per ct, Rail road orders 12a14. , South Carolina 
per, Alabama 20 per ct., Philadelphia 6a8, N.York 4 prem. 


BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Hogs.—But two small lots of Live Hogs have been in mar- 
ket during the week, and they were all sold at $6 10 96.25 per 
100 lbs. The market is now without supplies and there isa 
good deinand. : 

Cotton.—A_ limited lot of Georgia. Upland was sold at 94 
cents. 

Cloverseed.—Sales of some prime parcels have been made 
during the week-at-$5,75 a $6 per bushel. We quote at $5,50 


Seed.—We note a sale this week at $3 per bushel 





stores. ' ‘ware 
»Molasses.—At anction on Tuesday 231 bhds. good -Matan- 


zes_wete sold at 18 cis. and 42 tierces do at 19) cents, 


Tobacco.—The market continues without asimativn, and 
the transactions confined to extremely liwiied parcels at pri- 
ces within the range of quotations. viz. Iuterior and com- 
mono Maryland at $3,50a94,50; middling to good $5a$7; good 
$7,50a$8,50; and fine ¢9ag13: Ground Leaf is wonh $5a§7 
for common to good quality, and $7,508 tor extra. Ohio is 
quoted as follows, viz:—Commou to miidiing ¢4a$5; good 
$5056,50; fine red and wrappery $7a$10; fine yellow $7 ,50a10; 
and extra wrappery $llagi3.—The inspections of the week 
comprise 5 bhds. Maryland; and 20 hhds. Virginia —total 26 
hhds. . bac algae: 
Cattle.—To-day al the drove yards there were 233 head 
of Beef Caule, of which 126 were.suld, to buichers ar ated 
for inferior 10. 96,50 per100 lbs. for prime quality. Mf the 
balance, 86 head were driven North, aud 
market unsold. 

Fiour.—Sales of Howard Street Fivur were made from 
stores on Friday afternoon at $5,56. ‘lo-day bolders-are more 
firm and generally asking $5,624. We note sales of good 
standard brands this morning at $5,56, and also at $5,624. 
We quote the wagon price at $5.50. 

No transactions in City Mills Flour, which is held at $6,128. 

Grain.—No sales of Wheat. We quote the value of good 
io prime Md. reds at $1,1ag1,20. A cargo of Md. white 
Corn was sold to-day at 53 cis. We quote yellow. at 55 cts. 
The last sale of Oats was at 44 ets. 

Provisions—The market continues very dull, and prices 
nominally the same as last week, viz. Mess Pork issheld at 
$11; Prime at $9,50; New Baltimore Mess Beef at 10ag10,50; 


i remain in the 


No. | at $8a$,50; and Prime at $6296.50. Bacon ischeld as | year 


follows, viz: New Baltimore cured Hams at 9al0 cents; Sides 
at 6 cents; Shoulders at 5 ents; and Hog round at 54 cts. We 
quote prime old western Sides at 3 to 34 cents: Hams at 4 to 
7 cents: and assorted at 3 to 34 cents. Inferior qualities of 
this description are held at lower rates according to condition. 
Small sales only of new No, t Western Lard are making at 
6 cents. 

At New Orleans in the three days ending 26th ult. transac- 
tions in Cotton had been to a fair extent, and sales amounted 
o 15,000 bales, at prices ranging within the following: —Liv- 
erpool Classifieations.—-Inferior $6a6 3 8; Ordinary 64; Mid- 
dling 7a73; Middling fair 84; Fair to fully fair 64a10; Good 
fair 11; Good and fine 124015; North Alabama and Tennessee 
6al0. Sales of Sugar had been effected to the amount of 600 
hhds. at prices ranging from 3 to 5ac: per lb. Molasses was 
in good demand at 16al7e. The stock of Flour large, with 
a slight decline in prices. 

At Mobile in the week ending 26th ult, Cotton had exper- 
ienced a decline of a 4c on all descriptions. below fair, The 
sales of the week amounted to 6000 bales, leaving a stock on 
hand 64,684 bales —Flour $7a7,25; Corn 60a624; Oats 65: 
Lard 6a6 3 8; Pork, Mess $9,50a10: Rice 4a44: Exchange on 
New York 14 percent. prem, Philadelphia do 10 do. Balti- 
more 10 do... : 

At Charleston, 20.h inst. the market for upland Cotton had 
been rather quiet and previous quotations w+re with difficul- 
ly maiotained—holders did in some instances, yield to a frac- 
tional reduction, Rice 2943 cig.per lb. 4 

New York Market, Feb.'5.—Gennessee Flour is held by 
the large dealers at $6,37, which we think is the proper quo- 
tation, though some sales haVe been made. at i631 ° 
bbls Ohio north about sold at 6,12a18, but this is rather a 
high quotation, ‘as there are sellers of handsome flat hoops at 
$6,12. Sales 100 bbls. Georgetown Flour for exportation, at 
$6. For New Orleans Flour-there are bu of the best lots 
at $6, and sellers of those not the best at that price, we quote 
$6a6,12. The sales of Cotton are 800 bales at steady’ prices. 
Exchanges including certificates and Checks.— Boston }-Raf, | 
Philadelphia 64, Baltimore 233, Washington 3a3%, Rich- 
mond 7a8¢ Petersburg do Nerfork do Raleigh 6, Wilminton 
do Charleston 2, Interior, 8..C. 24a3, Augusta 4, Macom:15, 
Savannah 24a3, Mobile 14, Interior Ala. 15, New Orleans 
84a8% St. Louis 17a18, Louisville 10al1, Cincinnati 14, Nash- 
ville 16, Bills on London 7a84 do France 5f284930. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. a4 
FARMERS KEPOSITORY IN ‘PRATT STREBT, |... 
The subecriber hrs in store his usual extensiveassortmient of AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS ; hie stock of Ploughs and Plough 
Castings on hand, is probably the most extensive of any in Balti- 
more, an will be eold at very reduced prices furcash, Also, my 
Horee-powers, Threshing Machines, Straw Cutters, and im- 
plement in my store are offered to the public on the sara 
terms.— Wholesale dealers will find it to their advantage to 
mea call. , JONATHAN S. EASTMA 


‘GARDEN SEED. 





= 








whose stock of Seeds nw on hand fiom Mr. Landreth are of last 
year's growth, and can be depended upon as superior Seeds and 


Seed of gord quality and a! low prices. 


BER] IGS. w ist ab 
The subscriber will receive orders for bis fall-litters . of 
Berkshire Pigs bred from stock selected of C. N. Bement & Jobs 








Lossing,eeqs. of Albany,N.Y. and tions from land— 
Price, same asat Albany for pare B $20 per pair ; for Irish | 
Graziers $20 ir, with the addition of $1 for Cage, delivera 


AP ak ibe 


J+ S. E\STMAN (Pratt street) kas received his SEEDS. - My | : 


true to their kind.—Als6, in store, Orchars, Grass, tas nde ~ 


MURRAY’S CORN & COB Ree. 

‘The subscriber, who exhibited the Corn and Cob Crusher and 
Grinder at the Agricultural at Govanstown, continues to 
bui'd them, and has so improved t who bave not 
got horse powers, can use thém 
slit bo sunely te nts of 


the same vet { 


agar 






ested that belis are as well t 

iron.wheels, _ Pat esate peal esa anuaely owt net og ht. 
€7-Ordora for the above machivescan be left with Mr: SAME. 

SA Weide ee gub- 

oriber, _.WM. MURRAY, Powhatan Factory, 
fe 2 25», , Battimore county. 





IM Se 
HUSSEY?S REAPING MACHINE—CORN-SHELLER ANG 
HUSKEK—CORN & COB CRUSHER & : 





A great improvement has boen made by the snbscriber’in the 
ftéaping Machine since last year ; the cog-wheel machined siow 
mang for athe tee all the materia] advantages of ey; 

wheel 1 cam. w, nes ag | . 
ting 6 feet in width with the same facility that it cut 5 feet 
—their durability is cay. can 
and lever machines will. those who choose 
they are also mach improved. An expermental ine of ¢ 
kind was prepared and us in the on, bogwest, by which the im- 
rovemen's now wane y tested. Both machines : 


The Corn Sheller and Husker is warranted to shell 160 bushels 
per hour with management and moderate exertion, A gén- 
tleman of the hi pooper se Ww. county, Md..9e 
sures me that he shelled 590 bushels in 34 hours with ope of these 
machines. It is also werranted to ehell and husk at same oper- 
ation as fast as two men can put in the corn handfuls of 6 ears. 
Spb faenaiudentnaiaee iblanamens sket, thé hash’ or © 

ill in some cegree i entrance ; itis for. 6 
son that hasked corn wiil.sheli so mach more ee 
chine has recently been much improved by thesubscriber, It can 
be driven by any ordinary horsé- —pri 3 ‘i : 

The Corn and Cob Crusher and Grinder is a late improvement 
by the subscriber, a new arrangemeot—in the first hour which it e 
ver ran, which was on the 22d inst. it crushed and gipund from 
corn in the ear 8 1-2 bushels—the gentleman on whose place it 
was tried, a few miles from the city, expresses his sativfaction with 
the quality of itswork. The mill is. snd simple, aud com> 
pactly arranged, occupying about 3 feet by 2 on the tlvor, and con- - 
taining a convenient meal box directly beiow thegrinders. At can 
be driven by any horse power suited fur ing wheat—price 340 
mre an extra set of grinders, which can be put in ‘by any in- 

i t farmer. i riig 23 wA - ay 

Gréecbaby be directed to me in Baliimore by those who wish 
to theabove machines. _ - ' Ee 

Trecas' tho design getting Reaplag Machines for the barvest of 

ive me early notice, ing thekkind they 
choose, whether the cog wheel and crank, or the cam @heel and 
lever. To those who 46 n6t make the telecticn theuselves | si:ai! 
i myself, 


250 | invariably send those which I have the mést confidence itu 


without regard to any difference ia first cast. mas A 
In expressing my thanks to farmers and others for thelr very lib- 
eral patronage thus far bestowed upon me, | can assurethem ‘hat 
‘no exertion shell be wanting on my paftto rehder thé machines 
now offered to them as periect as possible, and well suited to 
purpose for which they are designed, for which the Neapedionse tt 
have had may perhaps be some gu a ee ee ae 
Baltimore, Oct. 23, 1841, af OBED HUSSEY. 
~<"MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER ~~ 
re ae hae ie 
scriber is of ‘the Be 
and the Hactera Shite of Vifciniay dhe ke lens ee 8 p 





oe: See en © ingto obtain a power, to wu 
rchasing elsew » for coms 
Wy te ete i apt ia! lil 





lowcst prices, . otal Reg tee ee 
in pe a ee newer, 
Castings for ; will bd siesta Sounane ne the oad 


yr ton. A liberabdi 
purchase to sell agsi. wy Spm phe 
‘Mr. Hussey his reaping machines at thisestaijich : 













for this section of the stete, and the waters of the 
, dati ss i ‘ 
adi) xt 











-ble.in or shippe Oh ogneiaftahinene. cece 
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Address, post pa St tae 
4 
on 24 Or apply at Ne. 50.8, : Swatied 
‘i ects Loe : 
— an oF 2 ~ « im é 7 Ki 
3 an e 1. sia oe 





AMERICAN! FARMER. 
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“YORK POUDRETTE com- 
— two dollars per barrel, 
paurs each, delivered on board 


of the charter, 17 years from 
prices will valent to a return 


ator thre eae 


S winter of 1837—8 


re and are entitled 
5 + ext—address 


2 
tly applied to for mo —F 
of Poudrette, respectfully in- 
give it at that he intends on the 14th of 
' from the shove company, as he 
for in addition toa supply for hisowa use. 
Baltimore, will be $3 per bbl. including 
incidentals, but no order will be attended 
the cash in Baltimore bankabdle money, 
delivers 
SANDS, 
office American Farmer. 


months in ya pure r, 
at $25, deliverable acta was imported in the U. 
John Adams, aad is neat 2 yeats did. Any one wanting to 
wall to embrace the present uni- 
is pure blood of tlie breed, that | am a- 
Je in the state. 
bars half CHESTER and half BERKSHIRE SOW, also in 
ITE TURKGe 4 iS pure white Terkies, which 
Durhatn, Devod, and crosses therefrom, heif- 
for the times. 
EEP, ewes and rams—and im- 
ported J fe 2 8. SANDS. 
“GATALOGUE OF VERY CHOICE SORTS OF 
. PEACH TREES, for sale—raised on the farm of Lieyd N. Rogers: 
selected with — from a great many varieties, and ripening 
succession ws: 
. - FREE-STONES. 
Nov 74:Early Anne, ©  . o° Ri 
20.—Baltimore Beauty, 
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. 10th 
5 per bandied, bere 500. or 

are §! I w or 
"iundred, for any less number, and 
20 conte a piece for any smalier 


ass Wades’ Wher the gicund, and are riteed in hi 
sodden the grown, and 


igh, 
bud—perfectly healthy, 


. to the Catalogue. 
may veh to be 











the | or rocky land as well as stee] wrought 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manufactured and for sale by A. G. & N. U. MOTT, 
South east corner of Ensor and Furest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

. Old Town, Baltimore, 
Being the only for this state, are still manufacturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT DUUBLE POINTED COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which ono tey approved of at the.recent Fair at 
Ellicott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palm of excellence 
at the Govanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took. the 
temium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
80 as toturn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of ion metal, warranted to stand stony 


mould board there is a piece of casting screwed on; by renewi 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 50 cts. the mou 
board or plough will last as long asa half dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most economical plough in use—We are 
toldo y numbers of the most eminent farmers.in the state that they 
save the expense of $10 a year in each p'ough. Every farmer who 
has an eyeto his own interest will do well by calling and examin- 
ing for himself. We always keep on hand a supply of Plough: and 
composition Castings—Price of a 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormore 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs ef various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved ofat the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Gevanstown, as an article as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to . 

A STRAW, HAY AND STALK CUTTER, 
With 20 knives attached, will cut 3 tons of straw per day by horse 
power, and one rae manual power. Price $35. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell ag fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave soarenia &@ grainon the cob nor break a cob, 
by manual pewer; price $17. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
pe pen in use, for cotton, cern and tobacco price $4, ex‘ra set 
of teeth 1. 

HARROWS of 3 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CRADLES of the best kind, $3.75. 

HARVEST TOOLS, &c. 

Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continuauce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 


“PATENT CONVOLUTED STEAM BOILER.” 

The undersigned, the assignee of the newly invented ‘Patent 
Convoluted Steam Boiler,” solicits the attention of the public gen- 
erally, but more particularly. of the farmers throughout the South- 
ern countries, to the sdvantages of this invention. By means of a 
small boiler, moasuring about 24 feet in length and 14 feet in 
breadth, three or four hundred gallons of water may be kept at the 
boiling point for two hours with scarcely four cubic feet of wood. 
The room saved is about four-fifths—the size of the patent boiler 
being hardly one-fifth the bulk of ordimary steam boilers—the ex- 
pense saved has been calculated to be about five-sixths of the usual 
eost offuel. Already has this invention been introduced into some 
of our public institutions,where its advantages have been fully test- 
ed and found to exceed the mosé ine expectations, as will be 
seen by the testimonials annexed To farmers and producers this 
boiler is inestimable in furnishing a cheap and expeditious mode of 
steaming provender for caitle. 

The subscriber is prepared to receive and fill orders for Patent 
S:eam Boilers at the shortest notice, and flatters himself that the 
certificates which he is enabled to present from the persons who 
have already tested the value and saving of this invention, will in- 
duce farmers and otheis io make early application for so useful and 
economical! an invention. 

Place of manufactare corner of Fayette st. and M’Clellan’s alley. 
C. W. BENTLEY. 
Battimoagg, July 19, 1841. 
Mr. D. L. Presarp: I take pleasure in stating that your Boiler 
has given greatsatisfaction. By way of experiment, | boiled two 
h allons of cold water in forty minutes—using only two 
small sticks pF ae wood of 30 Ibs. weight. Compared with the 
use of kettles of ordinary construction, this isa saving of three fourths 
in fuel and four siaths in time. 





J. PASQUAY, Leather Dresser. 
The undersigned has for some months been using one of D. L. 
Pickard’s convoluted Boilers in his Moroceo Factory, and for the 
saving of time and fuel it excels ¢ thing of the kind he has 
seen in operation. From a general calculation he is-satisfied, that 
it saves more than two thirds ofthe fuel. He has boiled two hun- 
dred gallons of water in forty minutes with two small sticks of pine 
wood, and with four sticks of wood, kept four of water 


boiling daring six hours. ' 
A. V. — Moroceo Dresser, 
ear! street, near Lexington. 
Bautmone, August 21, !341. 

Manviasp Penstentiaty.—Having purchased, for the use of 
this Institution one of D. L. Pickard’s patent convoluted Steam 
Generators; and having used-the same daring the space of four 
mouths in cooking for several hundred prisoners, | find it admirably 
suited to this purpose. Boiler now in use is 20 inches in di- 
ameter and 22 inches in length, taking the place of five iron kettles, 
yet steams meats and vegetables and does all other boiling incident 
to the of cooking in a better manner than by any other 
ory which Ihave any knowledge, and at a much less cost of 

In the ase of the iron kettles set in brick in the ordinary 
way, the consumption of wood was more than one half cord per 
day, but with the present arrangement, the consumption is only 
one twelfth of a cord in the came time, and cooking done more per- 

LF ' NRILLIAM HOULTON, Warder 
fally concur in the statement above. 

NDSE¥ STURGEON, ’ 
one ofa different 





, | have no hesitation 
imenying that iteurpasses every boiler | @ither seen or heard 


| description of each article for sale. 





of for its economy in time and fuel. And I take pleasure in 
mending it to all ns who are daily using twenty-five. 
of water or epwatte—they will save at least two thirds in 
one half time. ~—1he neeDe 3% sah 
> Superintendent: 
of Balto. City and County Alms Hous, 


August 28th 1841. 
Tus Meavows, Balt. Co. Jan. 14, 194j. & 
“As to the steamer it is all that | could desire, as to the: saving 
pene na and room, veers Peon ge hand. b 
nding to my “piggery” containing upw: 2 store pi 
two “breeders” steams daily all the roots which said pigs 
and from fifty to one hundred bushels of cut corn stalks: 
cattle daily ; my vat for steaming fodder, i. e. cut corn 
tains fifty bushels, (which by the by is inconveniently ) it wit 
steam this quantity in about two hours, after ebullition 
a friend has seen it at work and is very much pleased with it, 
ba am wate ROBERT DORSEY, of Edward, 
f ax 





je 





MOTT’S AGRICULTURAL FURNACE: 

The subscriber respectfully infurms his customers, and the pug 
lic generally, that he has on-hand, and intends constantly to 
oaupply, of MOTT’S JUSTLY CELEBRATED AGRICUL: 
RAL FURNACES, for cooking vegetables and grain for stock 
allkinds. They vary in size from HALF a barrel to FOUR ay. . 
rels, and are better adapted to the purpose for which they " 
tended than any pore invented ; obtained the prectiuin ofthe 


American Institate, have given satisfaction to ev: , 
r. Col. C. N, ae ! 
8 


i 


by whom they have been pu 

distinguished agricalturist near Albany, New York, who ha, 

one in use for some time, in a letter to the editor of the Culti 

says. aa. 
‘The one I purchased last fall, I continued to use during the 

winter, and have found ao reason to alter the opinion then e 

ed; but on the contrary, 1 am more confirmed, and do not 

without qualification, to recommend it, with the late improven 

as superior to any thing, for the purpose intended, which I 

ever used, or which hasfallen under ny observation.” Esp 
“Mr. Mott has lately sent me one of the capacity of two tie. 

rels, containing the improvements, which consist in casting “ 

of attachment’’ or g' ns, en the rim or sides of the kettle, “%- 

that with a crane or level” it may be raised out of the casing 

the contents ewptied out, and to facilitate which, a loop or ie 

cast on the bottom of the kettle so that itcan be done wi 

burning the fingers. The flange also, has been extended 

the edge of the casing, so that if water boil over it will notrg, 

down the flues and put out the fire.” a 
These furnaces and boilers are portable and may be set up in 

out-hoeuse, being from their compactness and contsruction 

safe. The furnaces are miade of cast iron and peculiarly caleutay 

ed to economise fuel. ; 

The following are the prices for one of the mas ofa halt 

2. 


barrel ‘ 
do One barrel 20,00 
do One and a half 24,00 
do Two barrels 28,00 
do Three do 38,00. 
do do do Four do 48,00 
. fy re Corner of Light & Pratt St. Balt. Md.” | 
el ef 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
Manufactured and for saleby ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO." 
No. 60 Light Street. 
Goldsborough’s Cornsheller & Husking Machine —warranted. to 
husk & shel! 900 bus. of corn per day, or shell in strip’d stete 
1200 bushels 5.00 ° 
Do. for manual power which performs at about half the 
rate as above 
Do. for Husking & ShellingCorn and Thrashing Grain, 
ail of which isdone perfectly and with astonishing des- 


neaswzetas ff ff 


or: 4242403 &@ 
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patch, 60 00 
Horse Powers adapted to the draft of 2 or more horses, : 
made very simple and strong, 1000125 


Spike Threshing Machines, warranted to be equal to any 
in this nag 50 

Straw Carriers for separating straw from the grain when 
threshing, 20 

Patent Hay and Tobacco Presses, very simply construct- 


to75 
to 25 


ed and great power, 125 
Knowles’ patent Grain and Grass Catting machines, 150 
Vegetable Cutters, warranted to cut 100V bushels tur- 

nips, beets, &c. per day, 

Grindstones, hung on friction rollers, b 

Centrifuga! Disseminators for spreading limo, ashes, &c. 3 

Baldwin’s t Corn and Cob Crusher, 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters for manual or horse power,a | 
first rate article, 30a4518 

Fanning Mills, 25030 

25 sorts Pioughs, embracing the sub-soil, hill side, par- ~ “* 
ing and every other useful variety, $ald 


Cultivators for Tobatco and Corn, made to expand and 
stationary, ¥ : 

Hartows, hinge, V shape, common drag and improved Eng. ng 

Drill and sowing Machines, 12321 

Ox Yokes, Swingle Trees, Hoes, and every other variety of . 
Agricultural Tool . 

GARDEN & FIELD SEEDS, ombracing a very large and 
genuine assortment 

Books on cultivation, and management of Stock + 

TREES and PLANTS supplied at the shortest notice. ub 
*,* Catalogues of the above supplied gratis, giving ne 

a ORI 


SHERIFFALTY. ou 
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office of Sheriff at the ensuing election. 


